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THE UTILITY OK OnOANIZATlON DEVELOKMEMT 
l-ih'iHCDS FOR EDUCATIONAL FLAUUm} 

This paper is organized into throe parts. First, I point out soff-o 
current practices in educational planning that may violate principles of 
effective husian behavior in educational organisations. Second, 1 describe 
a method for raking organizational procjsses more effective. This method 
is referred to as organization devclopnicnt or OD. Finally, and most 
importantly, I try to outline ho’; ani v!.ore OD trst'.ods can ta used in con- 
junction with educational planning. 

It is imp>ortent to preface this pt;p\,»r with some qualifications. I 
do not pretend to be expert in both cduce.tionf.1 plarmdng end organizational 
development. I have done some I'eading in the plaJ:;'.ing area and I do claim 
to know the field of organizational development. From reading the planning 
literature, hov jver, it appears to me tliat OD methods are pKDtentially use- 
ful to educational plSimers, Tins, the focus of the paper is not so much 
to criticize current educational plannir.g, as it is to introduce OD and to 
describe its potent al utility to the planning community. 

As early as the 1930's, Karl Kannheia argued that planning is ir^evi- 
tabxe and that the only choice is letween goc-d fixJ bad plannirig.l These 
are surely tires in which accountability and planning are central l?»aies. 
Educational planning, however, seems to bs focused on the technology of 
planning rather than the effective use of the planning process in educa- 
tional organizations. Planning is done by humans, and some current practices 

^see Karl Haruiltein, Kan and Society In An Age of Reconstruction (19^0). 
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in educaiicnfj.l planning; violato ir^portEnt prir.ciple5 of how humans behave 
in organizations. It is mj' thesis “that educatiorial planners could profit 
I by combining their methods v.ith oiher technologies for coping with and 
motivating hitman Ivehaviors if t)icy want planning to carry on into action. 

Sducatior.al Planning v. Some Principles of Effective ^^Jman Behavior in 
Educational Organizations 

I agree with a rather o^/raight forwaid definition of planning used 
bv* W colic. .gi.cs at the Center for the .Mvanced Stuly of Educational Adnin- 
islration. Eidell and Nagle define planning in the following way: 

"planaing refers to the develcjment of a detailed 
prescription for doing or making something. It is 
concernad with ths question of how to achieve a 
given end and it I'osults in decisions about future 
activities . ’ 

Depending on the particular model, most planning schemes include 
at least tbi'ee stages. Thei'e is an cbjectivo-selting or information- 
generating stnge in which tlie purposes of the organization ai'e defined 
and structured. There is an analysis stage wh^;rein certain planning tools 
and models are used to ascertai;; the weights of each objective and to 
exaiiine alternatives, discrepancies end re latlc^ ships. There is, at least 
implicitly stated, an implementation stage to pnt the plan into operation 
and to geriorate new data which Servos to modify ti e planning process as 
it cycles back through tl« venous st j-ges. 

It is in the objective sctli: g and irpltmcntatior stages that eduea’icnal 
plarjvcrs may violate some principles of effective human behavior in educa- 
tional organiaatiens. It is possible that being aware of these violations 

^Tferry I, Eidell and Jolai M. Nagle, ^'Conceptuallaation of DfDS and 
O Dala-Based E^cati<mal Elarining,” Center for the Advanced Study of 
Educational Adalnislration, April, 197C, p. 7. 
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tr.ay help cdijrational planners to discover ways to sot bettor organizational 
objectives and to develop plans '.^hich )jave a higher probability of being 
irriplcn;ented. 

The first principle of effoctivo human Ixjhavior in educational 
organizations is t!iat people arc not really corr/ritted to decisions they 
have no part in making. The same psychology is ti'ue for goal setting. 

Teoplt do not automatically accept the goals of others. Tliis io one I'eascn 
there Is so much subversion of the formal organizational goals by informal 
peer groups in organizations. It is importarit in educational planning that 
a way be found to involve all manbers of the organization in making decisions 
and setting goals thut are appropriate to their omi sp>hero8 of vork. 

Involving people in tltis v,ay facilitates the futui'e irplairentation of the 
plaji. 

Kany educational planning fiodels propose a decisicn*iiiaklrig process 
that is concentrated solely’ at the top* of tlw orgnnizaticn. Of course, 
those in authority must make dacisiens, knit nap;/ planning models propose 
that the function of subordinates is m rely to transfer infoi'raalion upwards 
so that the decisions efin lo made at the top. I. S. Ouada, in discussing 
Systems analysis for iwn-vllilary planning, openly admits that systems and 
analysis may come more slowly to non-^ailitary organi zations because the 
latter ere "less controlled by the lop."^ This means that the pxjwer of the 
upper echelons to exact coepjllance from those below is very important in 
plannii\g. Thla is also a p>Dint made by Aaron Wildavsky when he criticizes 

S. ^ad«, "fysteas Analysis Techniques for Tlanning-Frograjssing- 
^dgeting, " a working i>rvp)’>‘r for the Rand Corporation, 196^, p. 26. 
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SoiT.e educational ploniiors even go so fm* 



the iion-military uses of Pf'BS.*^ 

as to liitiL lUat tha most effective planning ignores ruLoi'dinatss . Schick 

argues, for example, tlial in PlilS the budgeting and analysis-planning 

diT.ensions should bo separate because sobordinates in the "bowels of the 

organization," vhile they do have bu Ige-cing information, lack the irisight 

"5 

and competence to do analysis, 

The Second principle of effective human behavior in complex organ- 
izatlons is that subordinates attempt to liberate ti^emselves as much as 
possible fi'on organizational controls. Autonoiry, a form of povwr, is tlio 
ability to resist organizational control. points out that autonomy 

L 

is one of t!fe rea;^ pleasui'es of power. Shepard feels that the underworld 
of informal orgMiizational life (i.e., that which is imiportant to worker 
peer groups but not officiall;,- approved) is spent trying to gain freedoms 
from the impositions of those higlier in the hierarchj'.*^ Anthony Downs sums 
up this psychological principle w^th what he calls the "law of counter 
control." It is: 

The greater the effort made by a Soveiviign or top-level official 
to control th-j behavior of subordinate officials, the greater the 
effoits made by those suboniinates to evade or counteract such 
control,^ 

^Aaron Wildavsky, "Rescuing f'clicy Analysis from PP8S," JIhp fongres - 
si<^nal Record . 27-87?, 19i9> vol. 3. 

^Allen Schick, "Systems for Analysis: PPfi and Its Alternatives," 

7^ Congressional Record . '’7-877, 1969, vol. J, pp. 820-21. 

^Anthony Ja;^, Managege r.t and Ka c^avelli (lv6?), p. 38. 

*^Herbert A, Shepard, "In: ovatiwi-'^aelstijig and Irinovalicn-rroduclng 
0/ganitatlor»," In Benris, fenr>e and Chir^ The Rlanning of Change, (1969), 
p. 520. 

®Anlhoivy T'-wns, I nside &ireaucracy (1967), f>. U7. 
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Autonony is oiio facet of organizatiorial life wh^.ch is very coa^imon to 

scliooi. systcr.s, In school studios in both Chicago and Boston, resesivherr 

h'*vc found a very hipli amount of organizational autonomy among principals 

9 

and dcpartiTiont directors. 

The pov.’cr of hoarded infornation (the motivation for vduoh is the 
desire to be free from controls) is an important I'eason that the central- 
ization of information, a feature of r.any schemes for systematic plannirig, 
is resisted by orgaiuzational mamlers who have built up their oViii private 
hoards. For cxaisple, I recently did research in A school system in one of 
the major cities on the East Coa^t. A data jrcceesing center had been 
established in that system in 1963. I discowi'ed that the center had on 
its tapes only some accounting information, somo demographic data, IQ 
scores, achievement test scores, the courses pupils arc taking and have 
taken, and the records on student grades. All other kinds of information 
needed for planning were conspicuously absent. Se.ne intervievdng revealed 
that departrenl directors ar.d principals refuse to shai'e information so 
that it can be stored. After Seven years, the data processing center remains 
a small operation off in the basement of .ne of the technical high schools. 

Crozier also dlseo\*ered, in studying two public bureaus in France,^® 
that one of tlje keys to sobordinale duton<M>y or freedom is the way subordi- 
nates are able to hoard scarce Information. If they can create conditions 

^See }{orris Janowits, Institu t ion Buildinn in Urban Education (1969)> 
and C. Brooklyn Derr, *’An Organisaliohal Analysis of the Boston School 
Department," Bd.D Thesis, Harvard Graduate School of Education (1971). 

^^chel Crosier, The Eure aucra tic Fbenooenon (1^5)» FP* 160-161, 

.*^^6 also Richard K. Walton, "IVo Strategies of Social Change and Their 
Dileseas," in Befinis, Benne, Chin, op. cit., pp. 167-175. 
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of uncertainty by their fvosbosaion of information, they become quite in- 
dif.ponsablo . Thun, inf ormation is powe r and most organizational members 
at lov;er levels know this, at least intuitively. They are not eager to 
surrender fi'eely their scarce information, for ao socn as they do, they 
are likely to provide those above vdl i further pov^r and make their owr. 

1 editions r^re vulnerable. 

Information hoarding I'e suiting from the desire to be free from organ- 
izational controli?, has ir plications for educational planning. Among other 
things, the fact prov\do9 us with another rationale for involving subordi- 
nates in decision making and gOuJ setting. Involvorrmrit would tend to 
remove one of the motivations for subordinates to J card their information. 

A subordinate could, as an alternative strategy, exchange the power he 
deriv'es from information hoarding for the influonce he would gain from beinp 
involved in decision making and goal setting. In other words, he could 
trade some autonomy for influen:e. The decision would bejvefit from the 
access to more information. 

Another aspect of the hoarding of infor.mation is that information 
exchange must also be considered a motivatiorial problem by educational 
plariners. In educational planning, »ach attention is given to the technol- 
ogy of infemation. Establishing a.dequete criteria for performance and 
determining cost effectiveness and other measures as selection criteria 
are examples of sot» of tie »oot important problems facing the nation’s edu- 
cational system. It is no longer defensible to respond to questions about 
scarce resources with excuses ty, ically used in the past. However, obtain- 
ing and us5ng information is also a motivational probleo. Irf»le mental ion 

of the plan dcas riot completely* deperxl upon a more extensive and up-to-date 
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syst-ora of nar.ageff.ent information. The state of readiness of the data 
filOo iTiay depend as much on the willingness of subordinates to render 
accurate and complete infomation as it does on the ability of technicians 
in the cystem to organize and store the data. 

Therefore, educational planning frequently violates two principles 
of effeciivo human behavior in organizations. 6y centralizing decision 
making and objective sotting, planning foregoes subordinate cocmitMut to 
organizational docisiona and goals. This eventually weakens the chances 
for successful ir.plerientation of the plan. It also inliibits the fi'ee 
exchange of valuable information. By focusing on the technology of infor- 
mation and by stressing organizational control, ecucational planners ignore 
the importance of subordinate resistanci to control by hoarding scarce 
information. Information ic power and it is unlikely that it will be freely 
surrendered by the subordinates without something in return. I>ccentraliEing 
the objective setting stage of educational planning would help to facilitate 
the exchange of s\ibordinate autonofay for suboi'dinate influence. An improved 
information flow— and better d3cioions--ffilght re.sult. The imj^lementaticn 
stage would also be favorably affected by the increased coffniimenl of 
Subordinates to the educational objectives. 

Organleational Develottrcnt 

Crganizaticna] development ts a method of intervening in the processes 
of organizations for the purpose of planning relevant organizational changes. 
Organiealion developiocnt typically involves the following kinds of activi* 
ties: getting together An CD team composed of the right eombination of 

expertise; entering the organ! aaiion atu negotiating the organisational 

O 
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chan^,o oontrftct in such a way that thai’u is maxi nun opportunity to uso the 
OD Clothed^; collecting datr^j dlag.iorir' the oi'g.’.riizetional problems; 
feeding back the data to the client for Joint action-planning; deciding 
with the c !i'-nt on the most appropriate change intervention; and sustaining 
the intervention until such a tirr.e that the client has developed his own 
capacity for organizational ch.ingo and is ready to sever his relationship 
with the OD rpecialists. 

To u iorstond what OD does end how it can prove to bo useful for 
education. ai plf-.ners, a deer underctanding of its purpose is essential. 

The over-ell goal of OD is to change the culture of a living system so that 
the orgar i --ii b<.conr.33 ' self-renewing. " Self-renewing erganizations are 
adaptive _ he long run; hence, they are not set in anj’ single organiza- 
tional st; ure or procedure. I'/hile there is typically some formal hier- 
archy, c ational form follows function. Fbcple are organized into 

groups t e specific problems; both the structure of ttie organization 

and the ' • is used in the groups cha.ige to suit the nature of the current 

problor.^= a self-renewing educational organization, for example, plan- 

ning would L-i done by problem-solving groups at all levels of the organi- 
zation. The plariner v«iuld not be concerned that a perfect model be followed 
rattier, he would be »6st concerned that all grwip aettbiers were operating 
within the framework of the plan and that they were using effective methods. 

In self-renewing organizations, decisions are made by persons who 
have the information. Instead of being preoccupied with identifying the 
decision makers according to who has legitimate authority, emphasis is 
placed on the best possible decision. Decision aaklng requires adequate 
information; all loo often, those in authority simply lack the information 

9 
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or have it in distorted fornL because, ao we stated earlier, subordinates 
iu:a their jscarc-3 information to obtain and maintain pov;er. 

The implications of this aspect of self -renewing organization for 
educational planning are that the planning function would be decentralized. 
That is, instead of building ..n organization v^hich generated all of the 
information upv/ards so that those at the top could choose betv/een several 
alternatives, an organization would be designed such that decisions vrere 
made where the information is. Some examples of this for educational organ- 
izations might be the following, A group of students, parents, and teachers 
might decide on the textbooks to be used in a particular grade level. 
Principals v/ould have the right to have a say about the kind of in-service 
training they v;ould receive. The central office v^ould make some district- 
wide policy decisions and be very much a part of most decisions, but no 
central group would be empowered to make decisions for others when those 
others were the ones to be affected by the decision. The planners, of course, 
would have to in on all the far-reachj.ng decisions. 

In self -renewing organizations, there are sensing processes and feed- 
back mechanisms to tell when changes are needed. There would be, for example, 
very open comunication betv^ocn the planners and the rest of the organiza- 
tion so that the plan could be adjusted according to accurate feedback about 
changes in the environment. This seems to already be a feature of many 
planning models, Solf -renewing organizations are also managed according to 
specified goals accepted by all the members. The organization learns 
systematic methods (e.g., problem-solving techniques) for dealing with 
obstacles to reaching these goals. The goals, naturally, are subject to 
change as the environment of the school district changes, but planners in 
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a - ronov.iii^ oi’ganizaiion could count on possessing a set of objectives 
ai'rived at by group consensus which v;ould be ’'owned” by the whole organiza- 
tion, This may enhance the potential for implementing the plan because the 
group members would already be committed to the goals and the performance 
objectives which would be chosen by decision-makers and planners as the 
objects of the planning process. 

Finally, in self -renewing organizations there is a culture or 
climate which permits the features mentioned above to take place. There is 
open, direct, and clear communication. Conflict is viev:ed as inevitable 
and natural and is brought out and managed so that it can be used creatively 
instead of impeding the work to be accomplished. Creativity, even wild 
dreaming, is encouraged. New ideas and new persons and groups are seen as 
additional resources rather than as trouble makers and threats. A climate 
of trust is developed wherein people more willingly exchange information. 

Those arc the goals of organization development. However, such an 
ideal state might seem very difficult to attain, h’hat are some of the OD 
methods used to help organizations become self-renewing? 

Program 30 at the Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Admin- 
istrr^tion, CASEA, at the University of Oregon, has systematically developed 
a technology called "laboratory training for organizational development" 
which attempts to develop self-renevdng organizations. There are other 
OD technologies available, but the CASEA methods exemplify the use of the 
OD metnodology. Typically, organizational training as practiced at CASEA 
uses three major stages bo bring into operation a more self -renewing school 
organization: 
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st age 1 ; I mproving Cc^ft^THUnicr^yio^'i Functions within schools, 

as in all other organizations, are ^^carried^' through interpersonal inter- 
actions, Typically, human beings in organizations lack skill in communicating 
clearly and succinctly. In the first phase of organizational training, 
members of a school or district improve their discussions about interpersonctl 
or interrole problems by simultaneously practicing nei 7 ways of communicating. 
The first step, then, is to build increased openness and ease of interper- 
sonal corrimunicacion among the participants by training them in the skills of 
paraphrasing, describing behavior, describing own feelings, and checking 
their perceptions of others' feelings. The intervention aims to develop 
skillful, constructive openness; by doing so, it helps the staff develop 
increased confidence that communication can have worthwhile outcomes. 

Improving communication also improves tlio potential for planning in 
an educational organization. It increases the openness so that more infor- 
mation is exchanged. It facilitates interpersonal relations such that 
information is not used deviously (e.g,, hoarding, blackmoil, sabotage) 
between persons who dislike one another. It improves the quality of the 
information exchanged so that the planner can be confident that the data 
messages he has received are really those v/hich v;ere sent. 

Stage 2 ; Changing Norms . After increasing communication skills, 
the next step is to build nev/ norms that support interpersonal openness 
and helpfulness among the m^embers of the group being trained. As a lever 
with which to chajige group norms, we can use the desires of the participants 
to ameliorate some of their actual problems. For example, v;e often invite 
the faculty of a school to state some frustrations they are encountering in 
the school and to practice a sequence of problem-solving steps to reduce 
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these frustrations. An activity like this can lead to reduced frustrations 
and to the satisfaction of kno :ing that others value the contribution one 
has made to organizational problem solving. Changes in organizational norms 
of openness and candor can occur because, staff riorrbers find themselves 
behaving in new ways in thei r £c;^8l work-^gr oups , 

Changing norms Is also important for educational planning. If a 
climate of trust and openness can be achieved in a school district, it will 
then be much easier to plan. Superiors will be more trusting of subordinates 
when they ask them to join in organizational decision making and goal set- 
ting, They v/ill value their opinions much more than in a patronizing 
system where tho boss is told v;hat he wants to hear. Subordinates will in 
turn feel useful and be more apt to make better use of their resources. 

They will also trust superiors and be more willing to give up their personal 
autonomy power to become involved in organizational issues. Our research 
at CASE A supports these assertions, 

Stage 3 ? Structural Change , The culminating phase of organizational 
training builds into the organizational structure new functions, roles, 
procedures, and policies. The new structures should become part of the 
fabric of the school organization. They should bo formal and institutional- 
ized with budgetary support. For example, at CASSA we are presently working 
with two elementary schools helping them change their organizational struc- 
ture from a traditionally self-contained classroom form to a team teaching 

^^See Philip J, Runkel and Richard A. Schmuck, Organizational Training 
In A School Faculty, Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administra- 
tion, 1970. 
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raode of orf,anization. Using OD methods, we are helping the teams work 
effectively together. Each tean is becoming a planning unit of its own. 

Teams identify their teaching objectives w:.thin the framework of system 
constraints. They decide how to use their resources to meet those objec- 
tives, and they examine the forces which v;ill facilitate or restrain them 
from implementing the plan. They then make plans to surmount the restrain-^ ng 
forces, VJhen they have finished the process, they have produced a set of 
action plans to which there is a high degree of commitment and in v:hich 
all of the teara members have a part in implementing. The team leader then 
acts as a ^^linking pin’' to present the goals and plans to the principal. 

A planning team comprised of the principal and the team leaders then makes 
plans for the whole school. The plans which result are usually both 
realistic and enthusiastically supported by the entire school staff. 

Ut ility of OD Methods for Educational P I annin r 

It is proposed that organizational development is potentially useful 
in conjunction with educational planning methods to create effective edu- 
cational organizations. The follovdng propositions explain where and how 
CD can be useful. 

Proposition 1 : OD nethods can be used to help the organization 

identify the objectives to v/hich its members are 
really committed. 

An OD objective -setting workshop might take place prior to the setting 
of objectives phase of planning. Ihe planner could then compare the formal 
organizational objectives with the objectives of the members. He could, 
where possible, opt for the alternatives to which the members would really 
be committed (i.e,, their objectives). Planning based on objectives to 

O 
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which members of the organization are already ccrj'rn.tted, vfould certainly 
enhance the implementation stage of planning. 

Propocit?cn 2: OD methods can be used to change norms and 

build a climate of trust in the organization 
such that better planning information is 
exchanged. 

One result of working on communication skills, for example, is that 
increased openness results as the skills are improved. Openness makes for 
improved interpersonal relations. When new norms of support, constructive 
feedback, and helpfulness are then introduced, a general climate of trust 
pervades the organization. This climate, it is proposed, could help 
plrnners to obtain more and better information. 

Proposition 3: The OD method can be used to effectively 

decentralize decision-making without 
destroying authority relationships so that 
subordinates will give more information 
(autonomy) in exchange for influence. 

In an OD program, tho6<^ in authority are encouraged to manage their 
own jurisdiction, not to try to be all pervasive in the organization, to 
manage everything but nothing very well. At CASEA, we have found that 
principals, department directors, superintendents, and even teachers have 
a propensity for meddling in the organizational affairs of subordinates 
and peers. As a result, they sometimes do a poor job of managing, for such 
a strategy is impractical. A special part of OD training teaches leaders 
to trust their subordinates to make appropriate decisions. It teaches sub- 
ordinates that there are some decisions those in authority must make. It 
teaches peers to be helpful but not to meddle in one another's affairs when 
it is not appropriate. 

Using OD techniques for decentralizing decision-making has implica- 
tions for educational planning. The planner would have to learn to adapt 
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his models to different hierarchical levels* That is, there wou3d be a 
range of planning or organizational parameters within which those at the 
various levels could choices appropriate to their jurisdictions. 

VJithin these parameters, the varicas work groups and decision-makers could 
generate their own problem solutions and action plans. As a result of this 
approach, hov;aver, it is expected that better decisions v^ould result* 

Decisions would be made where the information is, A decentralized form of 
decision-making assures subordinates of appropriate influence* Such assurance 
would naturally encourage them to share their information more willingly. 

Thus, more information as well as better information would result from 
building a climate of trust and decentralizing decision-making*^^ 

Proposition 4 : The OD method can be used to help the 

educational planner develop better 
rapport with those who work in the 
organization. 

Presently, many planners are negatively viev;ed by persons in the 

organization. One teacher told me: 

Whenever Mr, X from the Educational 
Planning Center comes around, I c].am 
up. He is snooping around to find 
ways to cut my budget or make things 
more inconvenient. 

Instead of being perceived as a spy, a manipulator of the system, or a 
person who is out to destroy one^s ability to be effective, the educational 
planner could be seen as an important member of the educational team, OD 
methods could bo used for the planner to express his needs, purposes and 
resources to the rest of the school system. 




12 

The importance of decentralizing decisions in educational planning 
has already been recognized by some educational planners. See Eidell and 
Nagle, op, cit. 
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Propositio n 5? The OD method can provide the kind of 
general organizational climate or 
culture in which planning can operate 
more effectively. 

After using the OD method in school organizations, it has been our 
experience at CASSA to witness more involvement on the part of teachers 
and administrators. Open and clear communication prevails. A plan in whi'^h 
the members themselves have been involved, is perceived by the v;hole organ- 
ization as an important, working agreer.ent to which organizational members 
gear their efforts. 

Summar y 

Some aspects of current educational planning v;hich violate principles 
of effective human organization have been criticized. The centralization 
of goal setting and decision-making and the failure to consider the motiva- 
tional and political implications of information have been especially 
pointed out as examples of such violations. Organizational development as 
a vital part of the technology of organizational change has been explained. 
It was suggested that OD, together with systems planning, should go far to 
improve educational organizations. 
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